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practicable to steer his craft within the shelt space, he would have no recourse but to take the open air again and make a run for safe Thus the very wind that had helped him the m< quickly to reach his destination might now p' him the scurvy trick of carrying him against will far beyond his port. And here again cor to the front the elementary difference betw( ships of the sea and ships of the air. If a mar vessel finds it impracticable to make port in a g of wind she may lie to, or hover about outsi near by, with little or no expenditure of f while waiting for the storm to subside. But aircraft must keep her engines going at 1 speed or be drifted rapidly away; and every n of such enforced driftage must afterward be gained at the cost of more time and fuel.
Inasmuch as wind-guards or walls beh which craft are expected to find shelter need ; cost large sums of money, it would be pra cable for the managers of an aerial line to ere a considerable number of such stations, at in1 vals along the routes. Each station should h nettings at hand to assist in controlling the s after her descent, and a trained and well-diree force of men. There is nothing impossible ab the proposal to establish aerial lines betw cities, that is, nothing impossible from the gineering or aeronautic viewpoint. The qx